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the Cape the Indian Mutiny broke out. At the 
moment there was a man-of-war in Table Bay, and 
two or three ships available for transports. On his 
own responsibility Grey collected all the soldiers he 
could muster and shipped them off with all available 
stores to India. Nor was he content with this, for 
some days later there arrived transports conveying 
troops for Lord Elgin’s expedition in China. Grey 
took on himself to order their commander to proceed 
to India instead of to China, an action which, ac- 
cording to Lord Malmesbury, saved India, and 
followed this up by buying and forwarding to 
India all the available horses at the Cape, including 
his own carriage horses. These strong measures 
were not entirely to the taste of the Home Govern- 
ment, though Sir George Grey received the thanks 
of the Queen through Mr. Labouchere. 

We have not space to review Grey’s second term 
in the Cape and New Zealand. For some time he 
had been less and less in favour at the Colonial 
Office, where he was regarded as a dangerous man. 
This feeling became more marked in his second term 
of office in New Zealand, by which time constitu- 
tional government had been established there. The 
fact seems to have been that Grey was too strong 
and too masterful a character to be tolerant of 
restraint or criticism, especially ignorant criticism. 
All his life he had been occasionally placed in circum- 
stances of difficulty and of danger in which he was 
forced to act without consultation and on his own 
responsibility. On all such oecasions the results bad 
justified his action. He felt his own power, and 
could not brook interference, nor apparently could 
he realise the change in his own position which con- 
stitutional government had brought about. In 1867 
he was finally recalled from New Zealand. He came 
to England, and after an unsuccessful attempt to 
enter Parliament as member for Newark, he returned 
to New Zealand, where some years later he entered 
the House of Representatives, was for a short time 
Premier in 1877, and one of the New Zealand repre- 
sentatives at the National Australasian Convention 
held in Sydney in 1891. His career curiously re- 
sembles in some points that of his old friend, Mr. 
Gladstone. Both have inspired devoted affection and 
the fiercest hate. Both have been bold almost to rash- 
ness in some of the steps they have taken. Neither of 
them has ever feared to risk defeat by the straight- 


forward expression of opinions, unpopular for the- 


moment. Both happily enjoy vigorous old age, and 
both maintain unimpaired the keenest interest in 
political and social movements. Strong Imperialist as 
was Sir George Grey, it is at this time interesting to 
know that he was alsoa strong Home Ruler. Like Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes and many other Colonial statesmen he 
saw the Imperial necessity for Home Rule. In 1869 
he wrote in favour of giving to Ireland “a State 
Legislature sitting in Dublin, composed of two 
elective Houses—a House of Representatives and a 
Senate—and having the same legislative powers as a 
State Legislature in the United States of America. 
Let them leave in the British Parliament the Irish 
members as at present, but without power to speak 
or vote upon any such question as the State Legis- 


‘lature sitting in Dublin is competent to legislate 


upon. In this manner the Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland sitting in London would have 
the power to settle all Imperial questions, such as 
the strength of the army and navy, customs duties, 
postal service, etc. etc. The State Legislature sitting 
in Dublin would have the power of dealing with all 
local questions,” and it is interesting to note that 
the only two local questions Sir George Grey 
specifically mentions are the land question and 
education. 

Of the literary merits of this book perhaps the 
less said the better; but no awkwardness or exag- 
geration of style can spoil the record of a career of 
public service so long and so honourable as that of 
Sir George Grey. He was, in truth, one of those 
great Proconsuls to whom England in ali ages has 
owed so much. No one can fail to learn from the 


records of the public life of this born ruler of men, 
nor can anyone who has had the good fortune of his 
acquaintance ever forget the personal charm and 
the exquisite courtesy of this dignified and kindly 
and learned old man who has played so splendid a 
part in the Colonial history of Great Britain. 


GREEK HISTORY FOR SCHOLARS AND 
OTHERS. 


A History or Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Part II 
500—445 n.c. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. Appott’s History of Greece modestly appeals 
to the higher forms of schools for its reading public, 
but it will confer a real benefit on many classes 
besides. Certainly it will mitigate for a time the 
ultimately incurable sufferings of the examinee at 
Oxford and Cambridge, as well as at less advanced 
places of learning ; and it bids fair to form the most 
convenient history of Greece for the person of general 
culture to read to whom fate has given a desire to 
know the history of Greece, but not what Sidney 
Smith calls the “antediluvian” privilege of leisure 
to read twelve volumes on a subject that is not 
strictly business. It is true that the charm of Ernst 
Curtius’ style, even in the English translation, has a 
life about it which will always attract many readers. 
Mr. Abbott’s style has, as a rule, only negative vir- 
tues ; it is accurate, terse, and always in good taste, 
never exaggerated ; it is not specially calculated to 
attract. But the amount of knowledge, of careful 
and able criticism, of sober but clear-sighted his- 
torical imagination, which forms, as it were, the 
background to this very simple and unpretentious 
book, compels the admiration of the reader. It 
forms the background only: there are few notes, 
few discussions; conclusions are almost always given 
rather than processes. The simplicity and directness 
of the narrative are such as to raise in an unsuspect- 
ing reader the half-indignant thought that he is 
only reading a schoolbook, or perhaps only a 
chronicle compiled at haphazard from Thucydides 
and Herodotus. It wants probing beneath the 
surface to show how thorough is the knowledge 
and how judicious the criticism which produce this 
easy narrative. Mr. Abbott's turn of mind is, as 
might be expected from the collaborator of the 
Master of Balliol, conservative and sceptical. He 
indulges in no reconstructions, no brilliant combina- 
tions such as rejoiced the heart of the school of 
Curtius. He acts upon the principle that the material 
for history is practically just as much or as little as 
ancient authors choose to tell us. What they say is 
very likely incredible; sundry conjectures are no 
doubt more probable in themselves; but, however 
that may be, all we have to go upon is the word of 
the author, and if we reject that we must beware of 
attempting to put anything in its place. 

The first volume, which appeared some three 
years ago, covered more obscure ground, and dealt 
with less connected history than the present volume. 
It was full of instruction even to an advanced 
scholar, but it was stiff reading. This volume 
begins with the Ionian revolt and the ever fresh 
romance of the Persian invasion. It is very interest- 
ing. Mr. Abbott, who is seldom run away with by 
enthusiasm, is evidently stirred as he writes this 
wonderful story. The somewhat harsh spirit of 
criticism which marks his “ Pericles” is silent, and he 
gains that which history most needs from literature, 
the consciousness that he is not investigating, not 
probing any more; that he is telling a story which 
carries him with it as he tells. There are points in 
detail which one cannot but criticise. Is it really 
legitimate history to say that Xerxes, while watching 
the fight at Thermopylae, “leapt up thrice in an 
agony of apprehension”? Is not this a little bit 
infra dignitatem, even in a history ostensibly written 
for young students ? 

In the same way, it strikes one as a concession 
to the weakness of the abstract schoolboy to give 
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the story of Xerxes’ miraculous repulse from Delphi 
without any suggestion of the less attractive but 
more human version, that the treason of the Pythian 
god had more to do with his safety from _ his 
country’s enemies than any divine apparitions from 
the peaks of Parnassus. It is strange also to find 
Mr. Abbott giving credit to the second message of 
Themistocles to Xerxes, after the battle of Salamis. 
It is difficult to believe that the second messenger's 
head would have remained long upon his shoulders. 
However, it is a great snare in the criticism of 
ancient history to reject what strikes us at the 
present day as unnatural or absurd. A society 
where the marriage of a second wife disqualified a 
man for the legislature, where a great statesman 
showed pride by refusing to walk in any but a 
main road, where generals were not elected till a 
campaign was half through, may have had very 
different ideas from our own of what is possible 
or absurd, extraordinary or natural. Mr. Abbott 
carefully avoids this subjective criticism. The chief 
fault about the book, and the only fault of any 
real importance, is that it constantly wavers be- 
tween two objects, not fully realising either; it is 
in part a history for young students, a plain 
narrative, without notes, without criticism; in part 
it is something far more advanced : it is the history 
of an historian of the first class, writing as his 
mind bids him. Hence come inconsistencies of 
treatment, and occasionally severe disappointments 
when a reader expects to find a serious discussion 
and must needs be content with a little school- 
boy story, which neither writer nor reader can be 
expected to believe. This, however, happens but 
seldom; and if Mr. Abbott chooses to write a 
“History for the Upper Forms of Schools,” it is 
not fair to blame him because the book is, on the 
whole, a great deal better than the upper forms 
of schools are at all accustomed to expect. 

We rejoice to see that the book has already 
exceeded its original limits, and that “it will be 
necessary to proceed on this extended scale for 
the rest of the work.” This probably means that 
the whole history must take up five volumes. This 
is decidedly a case where one can only say “the 
more the better.” 


A CURRENCY ENTHUSIAST. 


A Compiete Guipe to THE Wonrtp’s MEerTALtic 
Monetary Systems. By Henry Norman. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 


Mr. NORMAN is an enthusiast in a cause that does 
not often excite enthusiasm—the cause of the true 
principles of currency. For it he has laboured un- 
wearily for several years, writing, corresponding, and 
speaking. His writings are multifarious, and now he 
has issued a work which he recommends with all 
sincerity to rulers,statesmen, political economists,men 
of business, and professional men, as dealing with a sub- 
ject of the very highest importance. Mr. Norman is not 
affected by any false modesty: he is convinced that 
the subject of which he treats is of high importance; 
he feels that he is himself competent to teach it to 
all who will learn, and he therefore invites the world 
to sit at his feet. He sounds his trumpet loudly, 
and he adds testimonials from foreign correspondents, 
though we are afraid that the unappreciative reader 
will think some of these rather the outcome of 
courtesy than of a very high estimate of the 
work to which they refer. And we fear, too, 
that the method of treatment is not calculated to 
attract students. The book is made up of a multi- 
tude of contributions to various periodicals for a 
considerable time past, some of them of fairly good 
standing, and some hardly read by the class to whom 
Mr. Norman appeals. His style is certainly not in- 
viting, and the numerous repetitions are wearying. 
Over and over again he travels the same ground, 
adding very little that is new, while he overloads 
his pages with figures which in themselves are 
almost sufficient to repel readers. At the same 


time, with all its faults and drawbacks, there is a 
great deal of good, solid work. Moreover, Mr. 
Norman is unquestionably right in the main prin- 
ciple for which he contends. 

Nearly all the currency delusions that have done 
so much injury to so many countries spring out of 
the assumption that Governments can attach an 
arbitrary value to the metal or metals which con- 
stitute the standard of value in the countries under 
their jurisdiction. At the present time, for instance, 
the United States Government is trying to keep up 
the price of silver. Congress has enacted thata silver 
dollar is worth about 59d. of our money ; but, in spite 
of the enactment of Congress and of the purchases of 
the Treasury in obedience to that enactment, silver 
in the markets of the world is barely worth 39d. 
per ounce. Here at home, again, there is an active, 
though not very influential, party trying to con- 
vert the public to the belief that bimetallism is 
possible. Mr. Norman very clearly sees the source 
of all the errors. He insists fully and frequently 
upon the fact that Governments cannot attach arbi- 
trary values to the metals. The value of gold and 
silver, like that of everything else, is determined in 
the last resort by supply and demand and the cost 
of production. The main object, then, of Mr. Nor- 
man’s treatise is to impress upon his readers that a 
legal tender coin, to whatsoever country it may 
belong and in whatsoever metal it may be, is neither 
more nor less than a weight fixed by law of the par- 
ticular metal of which it consists. For example, our 
own sovereign is a piece of gold weighing 113:0016 
Troy grains. The stamp upon the sovereign is but 
a certificate under the Act of Parliament declaring 
it to be full legal tender for all debts public and 
private, adding nothing to its value; the stamps 
simply serve as certificates to show that the coin is 
of the full legal weight and fineness. The English 
sovereign, in fact, is accepted at its full value abroad 
as well as at home. For many years it has 
circulated in independent countries like Portugal 
and the Argentine Republic, showing that it is 
not the English Act of Parliament or the English 
minting which gives it its value, but the fact 
that the English Mint does not charge what is 
called a seigniorage, that the sovereign really con- 
tains the full amount of gold for which it passes 
current. 

Together with this correct account of the standard 
metallic money of the world, Mr. Norman gives much 
information respecting the foreign exchanges, which 
is, no doubt, of great use to those interested in mat- 
ters of the kind; in other words, he enables anyone 
who chooses to master his book to turn easily and 
quickly the standard coin of any one country into 
the standard coin of his own, or, indeed, of any 
other country. That part of the treatise is too 
technical and too dry to have much interest for the 
general public: but it is of use all the same to a 
large class. The real value of the work for the 
general reader is the pains Mr. Norman takes to 
illustrate the fact that the value or purchasing 
power of the coin depends neither upon the coinage, 
nor upon the Acts of Legislatures, nor the edicts of 
sovereigns, but upon the real value of the metal 
of which it consists: and when once that fact is 
thoroughly mastered, it enables one to see how 
completely mistaken the bimetallists are. If the 
value of gold is determined by the supply and de- 
mand of that metal, and if the value of silver is 
equally determined by the supply and demand of 
that metal, then it is evident that by accident only 
can the values of the two metals be kept at a fixed 
ratio. Everything that alters, even slightly, either 
the supply or the demand of the one or the other, 
must necessarily alter the ratio of the values. If, 
for instance, silver is produced in greater quantities 
than before, while the consumption does not increase, 
its value must go down; and if, in the same way, 
the use of gold becomes more general, and the supply 
does not correspondingly increase, its value must. 
rise. It is of importance just now to insist upon 
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this, when an International Monetary Conference is 
about to assemble for the purpose of considering 
whether the Governments of the world can agree 
upon some means of fixing a ratio between silver 
and gold. After the breakdown of the American 
attempt to rehabilitate silver, it is hardly probable 
that the conference will be induced to embark upon 
so hopeless and so impossible a task. But a clear 
expression of opinion in this country will help greatly 
those delegates to the Conference who see that only 
mischief can come from vain efforts to do the im- 
possible, and who, therefore, contend that the wisest 
course is to bow to the inevitable. 


WHERE ART BEGINS. 
Wuere Art Beans. By Hume Nisbet. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. HARRY QUILTER, in the course of his “art- 
teaching,” maintained that a nicely-coloured vitreous 
paper was an excellent substitute for stained-glass. 
In a book entitled “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies” allusion is made to his inability to dis- 
tinguish between a water-colour and an oil-painting, 
an etching and a pen-and-ink drawing; and these 
and other peculiarities of taste too numerous to be 
mentioned gained him notoriety. Since the death 
of the Universal Review Mr. Quilter has been little 
heard of. The advertisements, by the way, now 
promise us the history of that departed periodical, 
and some further developments or resurrections of 
Mr. Quilter’s “ art-teaching.” Meanwhile, something 
more than the mantle of his “ art-teaching” seems to 
have fallen upon the shoulders of Mr. Hume Nisbet. 
To be quite candid, Mr. Nisbet’s art-teaching out- 
Quilters Mr. Quilter’s. 

This new teacher frankly avows himself as the 
prophet of the camera. Many are the flirtations 
and clandestine marriages that have happened with 
that ingenious instrument; but here the banns 
are published, the date is fixed, and the beauty of 
the future children announced. The camera, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nisbet, is the beginning of art. Gloomy 
spirits have before now considered it to be the end 
of art. But Mr. Nisbet is not one of these; he is 
full of hope. New lenses shall be made that will 
enable the artist to accomplish the selection which 
has hitherto been laboriously evolved in his own 
soul. Out of the camera a new art shall arise more 
beautiful than has been achieved in either oil paint 
or marble. We prick up our ears, and ask ourselves 
who is the new prophet, and from what sources he 
has derived his inspiration. Mr. Nisbet evidently 
felt that the originality of his gospel would provoke 
curiosity concerning himself; and this curiosity, let it 
be said, he has done his best to satisfy, His book 
literally teems with information about himself. We 
learn, besides being first and foremost preacher of 
the gospel of the camera, that Mr. Nisbet is 
likewise a novelist, an artist, a great traveller, 
and—last, but not least—a photographer. We learn 
all about his origin; his mother was a flower 
painter. Poor woman, a very degraded occupation 
when we think of what Mr. Nisbet senior’s occupation 
was—he was a photographer. The discovery is sur- 
prising; it is even perplexing. We had hoped that 
a book on art might be free from the distracting 
problem of heredity. In this we were mistaken, for 
Mr. Nisbet, owing to his father’s excesses—photo- 
graphic, we hasten to add—is suffering from camera 
on the brain. There are moments when he escapes 
from the obsession of his pet idea, and these he 
devotes to sketching from Nature. His book is em- 
bellished with both drawings and photographs, and 
we have an opportunity of judging between the two 
arts. We may say at once, although we do not care 
much for photography, that we prefer to take our 
photography neat, unadulterated with stipple. But 
on this point, as on many others, we find ourselves 
in disagreement with Mr. Nisbet, who believes the 
retoucher to be the great artist of the future. From 
its very opening Mr. Nisbet’s book is quite wonder- 


ful; but as we advance into it, we are bound to 
admit that our wonderment increases. We have 
notified the fact that Mr. Nisbet is a great traveller, 
and travelling has been of the greatest assistance 
to him in his art-researches. But, reader, be re- 
assured; it is not among the sixteenth-century 
Italians that Mr. Nisbet has pursued his dis- 
coveries, nor yet in ancient Egypt, nor in China, 
nor in Persia, nor yet in prehistoric Mexico. Such 
originality would not satisfy Mr. Nisbet; it is 
among the Australian aboriginals that Mr. Nisbet 
has discovered the elixir of art. “It was the 
aboriginals of Australia who put me first on the 
right track,” he says—‘“a miserable low-caste race 
they appear to some,” but not to Mr. Nisbet, who 
holds them in high estimation, not only as artists 
but as masters of terse verbal expression. They do 
not say much, Mr. Nisbet admits ; but what they say 
is distinctly to the point: and he is amazed at the 
beauties he has discovered in their tattooed hides. 
From the first hundred pages of Mr. Nisbet’s book 
two ideas stand forth distinctly. The beginnings 
of art are to be found in the camera and in a 
tattooed back. 

But it is time to allow Mr. Nisbet to speak for 
himself; if not, the reader will begin to fancy that 
the reviewer has mistaken a pleasantry that would 
be seasonable a couple of months hence for a serious 
work on art. “I mean to take up photography only 
where it joins hands with my own work—painting 
—in the broad sense of the word, which, I may safely 
assert, is taking it nearly all round.” “There is no 
need for a man to use paints and canvases to write 
artist—to write artist in the fullest sense—after his 
name, if he is master of the craft of manipu- 
lating a negative. Here art begins, and has a deli- 
cate and great mission to fulfil.” “It has amused 
me to hear painters attempt to sneer at the photo- 
grapher who calls himself an artist—painters who 
are content with one or two subject-ideas, gazing 
down from the stucco pedestal of their own arro- 
gance upon the photographic artist, with his ten 
and often twenty ideas per day. A true 
photographer seems to me to rank with and re- 
semble the troubadours of the Middle Ages, poets 
who poured out their impromptu verses to the call 
of the audience. The painter or photographer 
who cannot thank God for a lucky chance or an 
accidental fold is at best only a smart mechanic, and 
no artist.” Before concluding his remarks on photo- 
graphy, Mr. Nisbet says that he “ must devote a few 
moments to thegreat artof retouching.” If the photo- 
grapher in any part of the science deserves the name of 
artist, it is here, when with his pencil he begins to 
create. Mr. Nisbet knows “that it is still regarded 
as wrong for the artist to use the compasses or 
straight-edge with a drawing to save time; but I 
regard these as silly prejudices, to laugh at. I 
should not hesitate to use a straight-edge or a photo- 
graph if the so doing served the better than my eye. 
Nor would I hesitate to call a man a fool who 
objected to my doing so on the ground that it was 
not legitimate art.” 

These sentences, culled from the first twenty 
pages of “ Where Art Begins,” show the conciliatory 
spirit with which Mr. Nisbet meets all possible 
objections to his art-teaching ; and they ate, we 
think, sufficiently numerous to enable the reader to 
form some idea of the admirable correctness of the 
vernacular in which Mr. Nisbet writes. There is a 
great deal of redundant matter in Mr. Nisbet's 
book, and perhaps the passage in which he explains 
that the Australian aboriginals furnish him with 
a good deal of his literary, as well as his artistic, 
education is the most unnecessary of all. But 
although Mr. Nisbet may have equalled his models in 
perfect naturalness of expression, it may be believed 
that the reticence with which he credits them would 
save them from the unparalleled silliness which their 
pupil achieves on almost every page of his book. For 
all subjects serve Mr. Nisbet equally well as a peg 
whereon he may hang some incredibly silly saying. 
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“Once I was staying with a gentleman who added 
poetry to his other accomplishments. He asked me 
if I never tried to write poetry, and I said ‘I had 
not; to which he replied, ‘Then try it, for I think 
you have the gift.’ I sat down that night and 
attempted to make rhyme, but as I did not know 
much about the rules, and had no subject, I 
cudgelled my brains for words and rhymes with- 
out considering what was my theme. . . . As far 
as I can now remember, I think that my first 
attempt was a love poem; but as I had never been 
in love, and had no woman to stand before as a 
model, it was all vague.” From this we must con- 
clude that at least on one point the Australian 
aboriginals neglected Mr. Nisbet’s education ; but -as 
they inspired his ideas both literary and pictorial, 
we must not be too hard onthem. Turning over the 
pages, we learn that Mr. Nisbet’s first picture was 
painted when he was six. Mr. Nisbet senior, the 
photographer, did not praise it; but a stranger 
declared that it was wonderful. A little further on 
we learn that “the study of the great statues is 
about as long as the study of anatomy, and not so 
satisfactory, but that both are best”’ (sic). On page 
243 Mr. Nisbet tells us that he has “ painted original 
pictures in landscape, seascape, and composition ;” 
likewise that he can copy any picture that ever was 
painted. But how? The gentlemen who decorate 
the pavements could say the same. Candidly, 
we have no good word to say for the book, 
and its publication seems to us something like an 
offence. Referring to the title-page, we find that 
Mr. Hume Nisbet is the author of “ Lessons in Art” 
and “Life and Nature Studies.” This title-page 
opens out vistas of conjecture. 


DRAMATIC AND OTHER VERSE. 


Fate ry Arcapta, Porms. By Edwin J. Ellis. With 
twenty-four Illustrations by the Author. London: Ward & 
Downey. 

Tue Countess anp Vartous LeGEnps anp Lyrics. By 
W. B. Yeats. ‘Cameo” Series. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 

Fanp, AND OTHER Poems. By William Larminie. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. 

LaunceLot aND GUENEVERE: A Porm 1n Dramas. By Richard 
Hovey. New York: United States Book Company 

East anp West; on, ALEXANDER’s Deatu. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Fairy Ballad Book.” London: George Bell & Sons. 

AcuILies In Scyros. By Robert Bridges. New Edition. London: 
George Bell & Sons. : 

Sones anp Lyrics. By Joseph Skipsey. Collected and Revised. 
London: Walter Scott. 


OccastonaL Ruymes Reriectioxs. By G. H. Powell. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 


Verses To Orver. By A.G. London: Methuen & Co. 


* FATE IN ARCADIA” is a semi-allegoric masque 
of very melodious versification, and with a very 
curious “elusive fluidity” in the meaning. The 
colour of the chameleon is constant beside the shift- 
ing significance of this dramatic poem. It tantalises 
as much as it charms. When we think we have hit 
upon its general drift, we become suddenly aware 
that the current is flowing in the opposite direction. 
Dismayed, we set about picking up some of the 
flowers that float past, and find that a garland is 
easy to gather—a posy of songs and snatches. Ven- 
turing deeper as we regain courage, we can pluck 
out pearls like this :— 
“We Fairies die— 
T shall myself die some day, even I, 
Of being disbelieved in.” 


Still we find ourselves no nearer the general scope 
so we consult the illustrations. Very exquisite 
many of these designs are, and from them we get 
the first inkling of an intention. No poem ever 
stood more in need of a commentary, and after a 
careful study of the author’s pictorial notes the 
whole thing becomes as clear as noonday. But we 
won't tell. The delightful meaning is there in the 
poem and the pictures, and cannot be translated 
into prose. “What is the meaning of that last 
thing of yours, Mendelssohn?” “It means this,” 


said Mendelssohn; and he played it without a word. 
In the shorter poems, which make up the bulk of 
Mr. Ellis’s volume, refined thought is set to sweet 
music, with a running commentary of design. Mr. 
Ellis’s language is sometimes more subtle than the 
idea requires; but suggestion is everywhere, with 
happy phrases and haunting cadences. 

Much of Mr. Yeats’s verse is very attractive. He 
sings of ancient ways—of Cuchullin, battling with 
the tide; of the wood-nurtured Druid who cast 
dreams and untold ruin round Fergus; of fairies, 
and of those who went forth to the battle and 
always fell. One legend, that of the “ Countess 
Kathleen ’—already known to some readers in Miss 
Tynan’s ballad—he expands into a short drama, not 
altogether unsuccessfully. There is much cleverness 
in his management of the soul-market set up by the 
demons, and the blank verse is often very admirable ; 
for example— 

* Come hither, hither, hither, water folk ; 
Come all you elemental populace ; 
Leave lonely the long-hoarding surges : leave 
The cymbals of the waves to clash alone, 


And shaking the sea-tangles from your hair 
Gather about us.” 


It is for such passages as these, and for the 
songs scattered throughout it, that we value the 
“Countess Kathleen.” Several of the lyrics in the 
miscellaneous part of Mr. Yeats’s volume have a 
quaint other-world note in them seldom heard nowa- 
days. 

There are many interesting pieces in Mr. Lar- 
minie’s book, but his work is much in need of con- 
densation. In a long drama, “ Moytura,”’ and in 
“Fand,” a narrative poem, he deals with Irish 
legends. Both his blank verse and his rhymes are 
often very successful; his diffuseness is fatal, how- 
ever; it is impossible to get him read. We have 
the same fault to find with Mr. Hovey’s “ Launcelot 
and Guenevere,” and with “ East and West.” Mr. 
Hovey rhymes with ease, and has command of lan- 
guage; but there is too much discussion of women’s 
rights, a subject which cannot have troubled Merlin 
much. Camalduna is not a success as a female 
Polonius. The author of “East and West” can 
write good speeches and sounding lines, but he does 
not interest us in any of his characters. Statira 
talks like a Girton Girl. These three writers last 
mentioned have literary power much above the 
common. Let them find out what they can do. 

We welcome a new edition of Mr. Bridges’ 
“ Achilles in Scyros,” and this collection of what is 
most characteristic in Mr. Skipsey’s work. Mr. 
Bridges’ Achilles is actually the son of a goddess ; 
and when Thetis declares “I Thetis am,” we are 
well persuaded of it. As Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
pointed out long ago, Mr. Skipsey’s real life pieces 
are as sustained and decided as “ anything in poetry 
coming really from a poet of the people.” 

Much amusement may be found in the comic 
verses of Mr. Powell and A.G. The latter is the 
inventor of that immortal phrase “ poluphoisboister- 
ous Homer.” 


FICTION. 

Mowa Mepicat Srupent. By Graham Travers. Three 
vols. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
Tur Last Tovcnes, AND otneR Stonrtes. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

One vol. Edinburgh and London: Adam & Charles Black, 
SucH a title as “ Mona Maclean, Medical Student,” is 
to some extent deceptive. One might have expected 
from it the usual story of women’s rights or com- 
monplace revelations of dissecting-rooms. And, un- 
doubtedly, the story does deal with the advancement 
of woman and her training in medicine; but we do 
not find in it the marks of the novel with a good 
purpose or the novel with a shocking revelation. 
Everyone knows what those marks are—a super- 
ficial knowledge of a special subject and a fair 
average ignorance of humanity; the satire that 
comes so easily to any writer; the eloquence that 
is as easily procured and as certainly detestable. 
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We are grateful that these are not to be found 
in “Mona Maclean, Medical Student.” Indeed, it is 
a novel which suggests one justification of the 
existence of a reviewer; he occasionally comes 
across very good work by an author whose name 
is certainly not well known, and he may possibly 
be able to show in what way the work is good, 
and thus induce a few people to read it. This does 
sometimes happen; he is not always exasperated 
by the light novel of the wild oats of Algy, nor 
always crushed by the heavy novel of the hypnotist 
or the agnostic: occasionally he has the delight of 
finding out a good book by an author not previously 
known to him. 

The heroine, Mona Maclean, is the best kind of 
woman—the natural lady. Her environment affects 
her happiness but not her real self. She studies 
medicine; she lives luxuriously with luxurious 
people ; she serves in a shop, and makes the shop 
much better than it was before she came. But 
through all these circumstances she is not really 
changed ; she is never in the least degree degraded 
by such things; she is superior to them. Novelists 
do not very often succeed in producing in a reader's 
mind such an impression of the woman that they 
take for a heroine. Too much, as a rule, depends 
upon the pot-palms and the Persian hangings. 
Take away the heroine’s forced strawberries, and, 
as a rule, you take away one of the things upon 
which her claims to consideration depend; we love 
her for her furniture and respect her for her 
sables. When she is using a French quotation toa 
person of title in the rose-tinted lamplight, she is 
very nice and very charming; but we feel that she 
would not bear transplanting ; she is not sufficiently 
robust. She would not die, but our respect and 
love for her would vanish. The author of “ Mona 
Maclean” deliberately transplants her heroine, 
and the heroine gains by it. She likes to look 
well and to be well dressed; she likes luxury 
and loathes vulgarity; she shudders at first 
at the thought of the shop. In a word, she 
has taken the impression that she might naturally 
have taken from her circumstances and the people 
whom she had met; but yet she has that full con- 
sciousness of what is really important that makes 
the great and noble mind. The author seems also to 
have that consciousness ; the subject of the story is 


such that prejudice might have been expected, and 


there is no prejudice in it ; it is brilliantly honest and 
conscientious. To find small faults in it would be 
very easy; there is too much in it that is technical ; 
one incident, perhaps, is not probable, and one or 
two characters may be considered conventional. But, 
judged as a whole, it is an interesting novel, and 
good and artistic work. 

The collection of stories which Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
has given us under the title of ‘The Last Touches,” 
provides sufficient evidence that their author has a 
gift. Her work is modern and pessimistic. The 
heroes love and ride away, or they do not really 
love; but in either case they ride away. On the 
other hand, the women are bitterly faithful. “ Faith- 
fulness,” said Mr. Oscar Wilde’s Lord Henry, “is to 
the emotional life what consistency is to the life of 
the intellect—simply a confession of failure.” Yet, 
lest this group of stories should be of too uniform 
a melancholy, we have one entitled “Thomas,” 
wherein quite a poor boy becomes a wealthy 
doctor, and marries well. This is a reversion from 
the modern note to that of Dr. Smiles, yet it is 
not ill done. Indeed, in every story there are touches 
of wonderful cleverness, signs of clear insight, of 
fresh and just observation. The story which gives 
its title to the book is a very pretty piece of irony. 
One of the strongest things in the collection is “‘ The 
Last Scene of the Play.” It is unusually strong and 
dramatic; it contains, moreover, a character which 
may claim to be a creation. Taken as a whole, this 

k is a very fair instance of the immense improve- 
ment which has taken place of late in the short story 
in the hands of authors as artistic as Mrs. Clifford. 


MACHINERY AND WAGES. 


Tue Errecrs of Macuinery oN Waces, By J. Shield Nicholson, 
M.A., D.Se., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh. New and Revised Edition. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co, 

THIs essay gained the first Cobden prize awarded at Cambridge 

in 1877, and is now republished as one of the “Social Science” 

Series. The author pursues the inductive method, limiting his 

observations for the most part to the alterations effected in the 

condition of the English labourer since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution. ‘ We use the expression “ condition of the 
labourer” advisedly, for by ‘‘ wages ” Mr. Nicholson would have 
us understand the net advantages accruing to the workman as an 
agent in production. Mr. Nicholson has examined the effects of 
machinery from many different points of view, and his book may 
be recommended as a brief, yet fairly exhaustive, review of the 
subject. He dwells at greater length on the evil than on the 
mp results of machinery, not because he is blind to the latter, 
ut because he thinks the tone of preceding economists too 
optimistic. In his anxiety to sift the evil from the good he is 
often led to make a closer examination of industrial movements 
than is usual with most writers: e.g., he points out the necessit 
of determining the relative mobility of labour and capital, inste 
of merely assuming, with most deductive economists, that both 
will immediately fiock to the employment which happens at the 
moment to offer the greatest inducements. Labourers have not 
profited in the same degree as employers by increased facility of 
transport and a wider knowledge of markets, and to this extent 
the improvements due to machinery have been prejudicial to 
their interests. Most of the evil effects which Mr. Nicholson 
attributes to machinery may appareutly be summed up under 
the heading “ fluctuations and precariousness of wages.” The 
immediate cause is frequently over-production: not that 

—— ean ever really outrun demand, but it is often 

ifficult and sometimes impossible to transfer capital, and 
markets have not been sufficiently organised to allow in all 
eases of a speedy exchange of goods. Fluctuations also arise 
through the increased dependence of one country on another, 
both for markets and the supply of raw materials, and the 
growth of international commerce, which has brought about this 
result, is in great measure due to mechanical inventions.. For 
this reason the improvement of international relations through 
the agency of the State is a pressing economic requirement. Mr. 

Nicholson thinks that, on the whole, far more skill is required 

now than formerly, and insists on the importance of technical 

education if England is to escape the danger of being undersold 
by her foreign competitors. 


THE ORIGINAL ODYSSEY. 
Tue OpyssEY or Homer. By A. Platt. Cambridge: University Press. 


THE only proper place for the discussion of Mr. Platt’s “The 
Odyssey of Homer ” is a severely critical and philological journal 
of classical studies; its detailed examination is impossible here. 
It is enough to state its object and principles. The title indicates 
its object. Mr. Platt, with a true scholar’s discontent, refuses 
to accept the ordinary texts of Homer, with their utterly un- 
scientific procedure, as the text of Homer. He has issued from 
the Cambridge University Press an edition in which the text is 
restored to that form, in philological aspects, that we are led by 

hilology to believe it must have originally worn. The 
Senet. the forms of words in resolution, and other such points, 
are carefully considered; and, for the first time, we have Bentley’s 
conjectures given us. Comparing Mr. Platt’s text with the 
Vulgate, it will be seen with what judicious skill he has done 
his work. An age which reads Chancer in a genuine text 
should surely read Homer in a text which, however hypothetical 
in some matters, is indubitably more Homeric than the non- 
methodical texts to which we are accustomed. 


AN OLD PRIEST. 


Tue Oxtp Dovay Prrest’s Diary. By George Edwards. Printed at 
St. William’s Press, Market Weighton. 
Tuts is a delicate sketch—the work of a Catholic priest—de- 
scribing the early adventures of a missionary priest in Elizabeth’s 
time, put in the form of his diary, written in great olé age, and 
interspersed with charming narrative. It is a remarkable piece 
of work—excellently artistie in its unforced simplicity. The 
old man’s innocent social pleasures in that French exile, his 
friends, the old French Canon, the little children, the peasant 
housekeeper, the clerical humours of it all, the touches of pro- 
found piety and pity, the quiet seriousness and life-likeness—all 
this is perfectly well rendered. There is a strangely real air in 
the little book: none of that effusive, if honest, sentimentalit 
which makes so many Catholic books so trying, even to Englis: 
Catholics. The book is very unpretentious, yet Mr. Edwards 
shows a power of imagination, true to life and history, yet beautiful 
and artistic, which is somewhat rare. He may well do yet finer 
and stronger work, acceptable, not to Catholics only, but to all 
simplicity. appears to be privately publi yi 
phrase absurd. 
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